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The Country Squire, according to the ancient Definition of 
that Title. 


HOUGH the title of esquire was formerly restricted toa 

class of individuals, whose patrimonial inheritance had 
attached to it a sort of sovereignty, which resembled the 
feudal; yet so extraordinary are the revolutions which half a 
century produces, that the master of a chandler’s shop, and 
the cultivator of a cabbage, unblushingly assame an ancesto- 
rial title! Both these characters, [ allow, wonld be highly re- 
spectable in their situation, stripped of their injudicious trap- 
pings, which, instead of augmenting their consequence in the 
opinion of the more enlightened, display their presumption 
and folly to greater advantage. 

Incalculable are the mischiefs arising from this heteroge- 
neous assumption of a title, which formerly conveyed an idea 
of the possessor’s hospitality and respect, presiding on the fa 
wily estate with magisterial authority, and blending firm inte 
grity with universal kindness. Although the present age can 
but seldom pieseat this prototype of originality, yet happily 
the character is not totally extinct; and for the honour of our 
country, and L might even add buman nature, [ sincerely hope 
it never will. 

A wound, received in an engagement which will stand fore- 
most in the annals of bravery, threw me upon the protection of 
a brother officer in the same regiment, to whose care, under 
the more immediate goardianship of Heaven, [ doubtless owe 
the preservation of my existence. As the nature of my wound 
required both time and precaution, and my father’s estate js 
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situated within four miles of Dublin, I readily accepted my 
friend’s invitation to go into Cambridgsbire with-him, That 
his father was an esquire, the address of his letters told Me; so 
I had discovered was the tailor who made my regimentals; and 
as the distinctions of society are observed with much greater 
exactitude in Lreland, | knew not in’ what class of individuals 
I should find the father of my friend. The envelope of a 
lever on my taylor’s table informed me that he was an esquire 
his country villa near Hampstead; and the knowledge of 
this dignity being bestowed upon an individual, to whose bu. 
siness I readily allow an unjustifiable contempt bas been mm. 
tached, led my ideas into sucha labyrinth of conjecture re. 
specting the lather of Major Wentworth, that 1 found it im. 
possible tu form any accurate conception of the being, under 
whose protection | was going to place inyself. [had frequently 
observed that Charles Wentworth was less-communicative re. 
specting his family and connexions, than the generality of 
young men; it is true, whea by chance he did speak of his 
father aud sister, akind of enthusiastic ardour seemed inspired 
by the subject ; this, however, [attributed to that natural af 
fection which a susceptible heart invariably experiences. 

That my friend had received no common education was evi- 
dent ; for he was not only a complete classical scholar, but a 
perfect mathematician ; his knowledge of tactic he had ac. 
quired at Marlow, and he spoke the French, German, and Jte 
lian, with as much fluency as English. Yet the ac quirements 
of the son could not be reflected upon the father, and the dis. 
advantages that father might lie under, from a want of educa- 
tion, probably formed the stim ulating motive for sparing no 
expence in the means adopte ito make that son a gentleman, 
Th son of the taylor in Charlotte-street might have received 
similar advantages, though it was not likely he shoald have 
derived equal benefit trom them us my friend, who was at once 
$0 int erestin: vy, unassuming, and enlightened, that no one ever 
thought of enquiring after ‘bie connections, or his origin. 

U nder impressions of this nature we quit: ed the metropolis, 
Charles kindly unde rtukiog the double office of nurse and sur- 
; our servants were dispatched by the stage the prece- 
ding evening, forthe purpose of announcing our intended ar- 
rival Lwas moch delighted with the picturesque views of 
many parts of Hertfordshire; and preased with the five cham- 
paign appearance of the county which | was entering with my 
friend, yet could not avoid observing to him bow much the 
eve would be relieved and graufied in a few years, by the in. 
closure bill. Ono this, and every other subject, except that, 
which | was dessious of having elucidated, Charks was at 
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once entertainiug and communicstive; at lenath we reached 
un extensive park paling, containing some of the finest oaks l 
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had seen, in any part of England. The mansion was no less 

calculated to excite admiration, not so much so from its mag-= 

nitude as the Gothic style of building ; but before I could dee 

mand the name of the owner, the gates of the park were throwa 

back upon their hinges, by an old domestic, in a livery correse 
nding with that given by my friend, 

The surprise I felt checked the power of utterance, when the 
most heart-touching scene presented itself ; for an old gentiee 
man, dressed ip the costume of George the Second, rushed 
fom the porter’s lodge before us, exclaiming, “ Blessed be 
the God of Heaven, that I have lived to see my boy again!” 
A finer subject for an artist's pencil imagination could hot SUip~ 
ply. The countenance of the prominent personage was one 
of the finest L ever belveld; the time-bleached locks, which 
separated upon the forebead, disclosed features expressive of 
tenderness, adoration, aud benevolence. Behind him stood a 
fenale of no. common. description of character, on whose an- 
gelic countegance Hygeia had imprinted the varying tints of 
health, and whose timidity for a moment seemed to cheek the 
transports of sisterly affection, from perceiving a stranger in 
the carriage. Wentworth had sprang from it the moment he 
beheld his revered parent, aud aliernately pressed, and wag 
pressed to both father and sister’s breast. At. fe ngth, cone 
“ in the extaty of the 
moment, 1 had forgotien the atiention which was due io iny 
friend.” 

Allthe dangers which had surrounded me, and the hairé 
breadth escapes 1 had encountered, were wifling when coms 
pared with the well-directed attack upon my sensibility, and 
the complete astonishment which every thing F beheld excited ! 
Father and daughter each grasped an aro of the young sob 
dier, leading the way up a long avenue of siately oaks, for thé 
carriage, as the wound | had. received rendered me incapable 
of walking. Upon stopping before the door of Wentworth 
Hall, as it is now denominated, though castle was the appellad 
tion bestowed upon i some centuries back, | perceived a tall 
female fizare wpparently about sixty, with a mixture of torarad 


ducting each to the chaise, he said: 


liey and afiection, step forward and embrace my friend: to 
thom L was immediately introduced as the presiding mistéees 
wi the family, and sister of the respeetabie head ef it. A 
train of male and female domestics were arranged in miiitary 
order, who successively expressed their joy at their young 
master’s appearance ; aad this they did with such an air of aoe 
mility and affection as to produce an indescribable effect upon 
my feelings. Father aud son appeared no less affec ed; but 
he father, in an emphatic tone of voice, said, “ For the mie 
fatulous preservation of my boy, amidst such scenes of -slaugh- 
2B8 ler 
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ter as he has been engaged in, receive, Oh Almighty Protege. 
tor, our humble and unfeigned thanks !” 

The look of grateful adoration, which accompanied this 
ejaculation, impressed my mind (I blush to say) with seni. 
ments [had never before experienced ; not even when rescued 
from the dead and the dying, by the humane interposition of 
my gallant friend. Every heart seemed to participate in the 
grateful emotions which ‘he venerable speaker expressed, who 
suddenly throwing a smile of chearfalness over his benign 
countenance, said, * Aud now, my dear Sir, let me prove to 
you how happy | am to see my boy’s friend’— -Prove it indeed 
he did, in the most gratifying manner: for not the most tr. 
fling attention was omitted ; in short, so replete with courteous 
sympathy was every part of this delightful family, that I was 
at once gratified and delighted. That formality in aunt Susan’s 
manner, which at first bespoke the unenviable state of single. 
ness, Was imperceptibly converted into intelligent cheer/ulness; 
whilst the soul-iliamined eye of the interesting Louisa beamed 
with sensibility and softness ! 

By the time dinner was announced, I felt as completely part 
of the family, as if L had Leen seated with the beloved authors 
of my existence at Slacumnic Lodge, and unecremonionsly ac. 
cepted the offered arm of Mr. Wentworth, instead of my ac- 
customed stick. ‘The curate of the parish, an unmarried man, 
had just entered the dining-parlour (as was bis custom, [ un- 
derstood, when he had no other engagement), a butler, and 
two livery servants attended; and whilst hospitality crowned 
the board, good humour presided. ‘The viands were at onee 
substantial and excellent; every thing reminded me of that 
old Eaglish style, which has been so unwarrantably superseded ; 
and instead of the ladies retiring after dinner, Mr. Wentworth 
led the way to the drawing-room himself. When the urn was 
brought in, the butler followed with a large silver tankard, from 
which he filled four ale glasses, and presented them to the gen- 
tlemen. 

Though 1 could have dispensed with this proof of ancient 
hospitality, yet 1 was rejoiced that I had not refused it, as the 
old gentleman exclaimed, “ You have flatiered one of wy 
foibles, captain; for [ confess it mortifies my feelings, when [ 
see the finest home-brewed in England rejected.” 

When the tea equipage was removed, one servant placeda 
small table aud back-gammon board before his master, whilst 
another brought ina barp and music-stand ;” “ No, no,” said 
the old gentleman, “ this evening must be sacred to friend- 
ship and afiection; [I long to hear an account of the memora- 
ble engagement from my boy’s lips.” 

« Mast L be the narrator of my own exploits ?” demanded 
the youthful major. “ By the bye, [think Edward bad better 
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yetire to his apartment ; for he is such a sticker to truth, that 
if | attempt embellishments, he will crash all my exaggerated 
descriptions in a moment!” 

« Where justice can scareely be described, exaggeration is 
impossible 3” b answered, “ but as the danger to -be appre- 
hended is, that you will not give due merit to your own exer 
tions, allow me to say that within one short hour you saved the 
life of your general, and sooght vour friend ‘amongst the 
brave felluws who were slaughtered ; and ihis glorious deed 
was done, at the peril of your own existence ” 

The variety of sensations, which suddenly animated every 
countenance, conld scarcely be delineated by the pencil of a 
West; for it was ‘a combimation of all those feelings, which 
do the highest honour to the human breast; and the evening 
passed so delightfully that | wasconcerned at hearing a motion 
made for retiring, Previous to doing this, however, a servant 
entered with a prayer book which he placed before the clergy- 
man; males and females imme:ltately followed, and arranged 
themselves round a large table ; when amidst the regular de- 
votion of the night, a thanksgiving was offered, for Charles's 
and my preservation ! 

After a night of sweet repose, I arose with sentiments of 
gratitude: to my Creator, and of admiration towards the family 
to whom | had so recently been introduced : and, after a break- 
fast inthe same old English style, and with the same courtesy 
of manners, accompanied my friend through all the apart- 
ments in his forefathers’ abode. Never before had Lan idea 
that the artizaus’ polish could have called to light such exqui- 
site lines of beauty as L then beheld displayed in various ta- 
bles, composed of our native oak 5 it was indeed a combina. 
tion of elegance and stability, that at once evinced the perfec- 
tion to which that invaluable wood may be brought. The 
table linen, Xe, which appeared to me equal to the finest da- 
mask, was all the handy-work of the poor in the village, or the 
servants at the hall; and even ihe blankets, and dining parlour 
curtains had been the covering of sheep which had fed iu 
Wentworth Park. é 

As L became more intimately connected with this excellent 
family, innumerable were the instances I witnessed of hospitas 
lity and benevolence; and even my aunt Sasan’s heart, as f 
always termed her, overflowed with the milk of baman kind- 
ness. Louisa, the lovely, the angelic Louisa, spent greatest 
part of her time in ministering to the relief of the afflicted ine 
| ja teaching the 
young idea how to shoot, ataschool which she had established, 
and which, from the windowsof the hall, became a picturesque 
object. Mr. Wentworth’s mornings were invartably spent be- 
tween visiting bis humble tenantry (as al! his large farms had 
fo 


habitants of the neighbouring village, anc 
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for many years been divided), and amicably settling all those 
petty disputes which so ofien happen in a populous country 
village. The ample fortane, which he possessed, enabled him 
to gratify his nateral propensities, to an extent scarcely to be 
imagined; yet, whilst he rewarded the application of the ins 
dusir ous, he beth reasoned with, and reprimanded the idle 
and the indolent, 

Sach is the picture of a country squire, according to the 
ancient interpretation of the title; and such is the man whose 
conduct I should be happy to see imitated. 


Such is the man to all the country dear— 
W hose rent roll is—five thousand pounds a year, 
Whose tenants’ children learn to bless his name, 

And distant ages shall record his fame ! 

‘The poor be cherishes, the proud reproves, 

The timid guides, the innocent he loves; 

In virtues paths’ near seventy years he’s trod, 

Belov’d by all—and faithful to his God, 





Mrs. Taylor's Advice to Female Servants. 


F from what has been said respecting memory, you should 
be convinced of its value, and inclined to cultivate it, I 
shall have some hope, that you will not in future forget what 
follows, though it is a subject, which if you never thought of 
it before, you cannot properly be said to have forgotten. This 
is the care of poor animals, whenever any are kept in the 
house where you live; and I know not where better to intro- 
dace the subject than in this place. One would wonder that 
people should neglect them in the manner they often do, when 
they are ail so useful in their way ; and many of them we should 
not know how to do without. How shamefully treated is that 
valuable creature the horse, to which we owe so many of the 
conveniencies and comforts of life! It would be well if 
some of their masters were as innocent and industrious as 
they are: but with these, a woman servant has nothing to doy 
except to pity them, (though | would advise her to be very 
careful of marrying aman who is cruel to animals, lest he 
should be cruel to her). Vo the faithful dog, however, vou 
may be a friend: his attachment to his master, his honesty 
and obedience, are lessons worth imitating; and if once you 
view him in this light, you will be disposed to befriend him, as 
well as the poor cat, who is equally useful in her way, and of- 
ten equally neglected, and illtreated. Lt is in your power, 
withe 
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wiihout wasting any provision that is fit fora fellow-creature, to 
supply their wants, with only the trouble of collecting together 
the bones and scraps that are left and setting them down regu- 
larly in one place,with a little water to slake their thirst, where 
they have no means of helping themselves to it. Besides, the 
butcher, if asked for u, will generaliy vive a little meat for 
these creatures, and thus they may be maintained, without the 
cost of sixpence ina year. If you tail to do this, you should 
not be angry, if they take the opportunity, of an open pantry 
door, to help themselves ; or throw down your plates and 
dishes, in ransacking for a morsel to satisfy their hunger. 
Those who kick and beat them so unmercifully for this, as 
some do in revenge, should cousider, that they have no means 
of maintaining themselves, except by thieving: soime people 
thieve who have not this excuse. 

You will not in the absence of the family, suffer a poor 
bird, imprisoned in a cage, and quite unable to help itself, to 
famish through neglect. Favourite and valuable birds, have 
perished thus, through the forgetfuloess of servants, [t is no 
wonder that persons so unfeeling, can flay eels, and fry fish 
alive! Surely, unless you have a heart of stone, if you were 
bat to consider the thing, you would shudder at the very 
thought of putting innocent creatures to so much agony; for 
they feel as much as you would do ta sucha case. As the 
gieat Creator has given them to us for food, we have a right to 
theit lives, but we should take away them in the easiest manner 
possible. Fish may generally be killed, by letting it lie some 
ume in cold pump water, before itis cooked, I! you are ha- 
mane and tender to poor avimals, there is reason to expect, 
that you willabound in those kindly feelings towards your fele 
low-creatures, and we shail intrust our children to you with 
confidence. Do noi forget this. 
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Curious and unique ancient Jewish Manuscript. 


{From the Manchester Exchange Herald ] 


HE literati are likely to be highly interested with an ori- 

ginal, ancient, and complete manuscript of the Penta- 
uch, now in the possession of Mr. Joseph Sams, of Darhng- 
wo, Durham. 

Phis original copy Is of leather: it is in two volumes, about 
Wo feet wide, and measures 109 teet long! It is supposed of 
goat-akin leather, and is most excellently dressed, so as to have 
®@ exquisite sofiness to the touch. Each sheet of skin is di- 
Wded into pages, five inchesanda half width, The letters are 
Wry large, and noi only most excellently written, but orna- 
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mented with anumber of tagin or coronac, which is a thing 
peculiar to the most ancient manuscripts. Exch sheet of lea 
ther is stitched very neatly to the others with a kind of sub 
siance,in appearances not unlike cat-gut. 

The antiquity of this manuscript may be inferred by its 
being written on leather, acireumstance which would hardly 
have taken place after the invention of vellum. was made. It 
was recently procured from the continent. under the arost ine 
teresting circumstances. It is. beiieved to be from 14 to 1500 
years old ; andin any case ts the oldest copy of the law ex. 
tant. There is reason to believe that it has been above 800 
years in one Jewish family, onthe contivent. Lt ts well known 
to what a degree the Jews veoerate their sacred books, and 
with what care they preserve them 5 um will, therefore, be easily 
believed, that nothing but the most afflicting and imperious 
circumstances could induce a family, loving their law, to part 
with a treasure so precious. During the calamities which fol 
Jowed the train of Buousparte’s wars, « Jewish family, of opu 
Jence, was reduced to utter rnin, aud compelled to emigrate, 
They came to Holland ta their exile, and were there so reduced 
as to be obliged to pleige, a> their last remaining resource, this 
manuscript of thew liw, under a limi ation of a considerable 
time for ts redemption. ‘The time expired, the pledge was 
not redeemed, and the property was sold in Holland by the 
person who lent his money on tt. ‘Vbis most valuable and aw 
tigue performance is now likely io become a public benefit. 

[t has been preserved with the greatest care,.in a rich cover, 
fringed with a fine silk, and lined, The rollers on which the 
manuscript runs, are beautiful mahogany or iron wood, It has 
-been seen by a number of Hebrew scholars and Jews; the 
former always expressing a literary enthusiasin, and the latier 
treating it with the most-solemn reverence., [thas been col 
Jated by a very learned man, and its readings preferred to the 
most ancient copies we have; so that this may justly be thougit 
to be unique, as well as the most aucient copy of the five 
books of Moses in existence. 

These facts nataraliy give birth to a few reflections. [snot 
such a manuseript a national object? Ouvht it not to be por- 
Chased for the Britis Museum, or the Universities of Oxford 


or Cambiidge? There are many noblemen and Inerau who 


‘would sot scruple a most generousprice, and for a generous price 
only its present possessoi ought to be indueed to part with it. 
The wiiter of this article having seen it,, thinks, if he may ha 
rd an opinion, that its least valae must be 2000 gumeas 
surely, suci a national object ougist not to be allowed to bem 
guy private hand whatever; but either the universities, er some 
other public body, should purchase, and place it, where, under 
regular superintendence, it may be occasionally open to the 
learned. GG ‘ ME- 
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MEMOIR OF MARSHAL NEY. 
(Concluded from Page 144.) 


{THEN in the month of March, 1814, Baonaparte, who, 
W had retired to Fontainebleau, wished to carry on nego- 
tations with the allied monarchs, Marshal Ney was charged 
o signify to the ex-emperor that he had ceased to reign in 
france; soon after he made his submission to the provisional 
government. 

When the king entered France the prince of the Moskwa 
was named a member of the chamber of peers. 

His majesty then entrusted him with the government of the 
aixth military division, and he exercised those functions in the 
name of the king “till March 14, 1815, the period at whiclr 
he joined the standard of Buonaparte, who on the Ist of 
March landed at Cannes. 

In the Jast short campaign of the month of June, Marshal 
Ney had again occasion to show his wonted valour at Waterloo. 

The allied troops, in virtue of the convention signed the 3d, 
occupied Paris in the first days of July, and the king returned 
tothe capital on the 8th of the same month. 

Marshal Ney thought fit to remove himself; it appears that 
he had at first the intention of taking refuge in a foreign coun- 
try; but having experienced difficulties as to passing the fron- 
tier, be retired into Auvergne, in the environs of Aurillac, toa 
relation of his wife’s; it was there that he was comprised in the 
ordinance of the 14th of July; he was arrested on the Sth of 
August. 

An officer of gendarmerie, (M. Jaumard), in whese hands 
he was placed, was charged to conduct him to Paris. 

Before the journey, the marshal gave bis word of honour to 
the officer not to make any attempt to escape. This officer had 
formerly served under the orders of the marshal, and he thought 
fit to rely on the word of his former general. He had no rea- 
son to repent bis confidence. 

Between Moulieur and Aurillac, Marshal Ney and his con- 
ductors stopped ata village to tuke some instants of repose. 
Alter the repast a public functionary of the neighbourhood 
cane to inform the officer of gendarmerie, that at some dis- 
luace thence he would find on the road persons posted who hed 
loomed a plan to carry off the marshal. The latter was in the 
wune room where this communication took place; sone words 
that he heard gave him an easy insight into the subject of the 
tonversation ; he advanced, and said to the officer, “ Captain, 
I shall inerely remind you that I have given you my word of ho- 
tour ta go with you to Paris; if, contrary to my expectation, 
iad to probability, an attempt is made te carry me off, L shall 

Vou. 56. 2C demand 
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deinand arm’ of you to oppose the attempts that titay be made 
on my person, and to fuihl te the end the sacred promise which 
T have made you.” 

The tiavellers continued their journey, and no attempt was 

made to catry off ihe marshal. 

Arrived within four leagues of Paris, Marshal Ney found at 
an ina his lady, who had come to meet him in a hired chaise, 
They held a,conversation of two hours, at the end of which 
the marshal told the captain that he was ready to go on. Some 
tears flowed from hiseyes. “ Do not be surprised,” said he to 
the officer, ** if I have not beeu able to restrain my tears, It 
is not for myself | weep, but for the fate of my children; 
when my children are concerned, [ am no longer master of wy 
sorrow.” 

The marshal and his wife mounted the fiacre; the officer of 
the gendarmerie placed himseli in it; a servant of his lady 
mounted behind the coach. 

They arrived at Paris on August 19, After having passed 
the streets of the capital, the coach stopped at the end of the 
street de Sevres; the officer of gendarmerie alighted to seek 
another vehicie at sixty or eighty paces distance. 

The marshal bade adieu to his wife, ascended the second 
fiacre, and alighted ia the’ military prison of the Abbaye. 

Some days after he was transferred to the Conciergerie ; he 
remained there ‘till the moment when, being brought before the 
court of peers, his fate was decided by the decree of Deceu- 
ber 6, 1815. 

The following account of the execution of Marshal Ney has 
been published by a person who was an eye-witness of the 
transaction, and the only stranger present: 

« Just without side the southern gate of the Luxembourg 
Garden, about 300 gendarmes a cheval formed three sides, a 
wall making the square. Ona Thorsday the 7th of December, 
at twenty minutes after nine, a hackney coach was observed 
moving slowly through the garden. Tt arrived. Ney was the 
first to get out. He turaed round to the officers who accom 
panied him, and bowed to them respectfully. As he was walke 
ing forward to place himself between the veterans who were 
to ‘shoot hin, and the wall, an officer of the gendarmerie of- 
fered him a white handkerchief to cover his eyes. Ney said, 
drardly making any stop, “ Un militaire comme moi ne se laisse 
pas bander les. yeux.” (A soldier like wyself does not have his 
eyes blinded.) When before the veterans, he said, “ Je pro 
teste solemnnnellement, devant Dieu et devant Je hhomunes, de 
Piniquité de mon jugement: Phistoive me jugera.” (1 protest 
solemaly, befure God and man, against the injustice of my 
sentence, History will be my judge.) Then walking two 
paces nearer them, with his left hand he vently took off bis 
hat, 
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bat, and placed his right hand on his heart, “ Veterans,” suid 
be, * faites voire devou—Vive la France t—Fere!” (Veterans, 
do your dtity!—Vive la France!—Fire!) He fell dead in- 
stantiy. He was dressed in a blue frock coat, black handker- 
chief, black silk waistcoat, kerseymere breeches; silk stockings, 
and dress shoes. He had shaved himself thet morning,: and 
pat on a cleawshirt. There were about thirty who had ordera 
w Gre. He received a ball very near the heart, two or tree in 
his right shoulder, and one or two at the right corner of his 
chin. While he lay on the ground, I walked up, and put my 
handkerchief in his blood, which I have by me. This no 
Frenchman dared to have done. Tiie moment he fell the of- 
ficer commending the gendarmerie cried “4-Vive le Roi,” who 
was followed by the men.” 

There were 160 peers present at Ney’s trial :-159 voted for 
the punisament of death, 17 * for banishment. (deportation), 
and 4 refused to vote at all; three, upon the principle that it 
is net lawful for one man. to decide upon the life of another, 
and one (tlie Duc de Choiscui) said, that hatipg himself been 
more than once coudemned to death during the revolution, the 
horror of that situation was so streng upon his mind, he could 
not bring himself to place any other human being in a similar 
one. The pdblic expectation that Ney’s exdeation would trke 
place on tlhe usual ground, the Plaine de Grendlle, carried ap- 
wards of TOOO people to that spot, early on the morning : and 
this delusion was maintained by a close eatriuge, strongly 
escorted by gendarmerie, takigg that direction, 


* The Duc de Montmorency, Fontanes, Malleville, Gouvion, Ber- 
tholet, (the celebrated chemist), Chaftleloup, Due de Broglie, Lally 
Tollendal, Curial, Porcher de Richeboung, Cellet, Noir la Roche, 
Lanjuinais, Klein, Mercier, Nerwind, Choliet. 








METEOROLOGY, 


HE most important meteorogical discovery, which has 

been made during the year 1815, or indeed for many 
years, is the explanation of the cause of dew by Dr. Wells, in 
his Essay on Dew, the first edition of which was published in 
the month of September, 1814. Dr. Wells bas sliewn that dew 
very seldom or never falls on cloudy nights; that it is depo- 
sited most copiously on those substances which radiate beat 
best, and upon each according to its sadiating power; and 
that those bodies upon which dew falls.are many degrees (from 
14° to 20°) colder than the atmosphere. Hence the cause of 
the deposition of dew is pbvious. Heat is radiated from those 
2¢c@ bodies 
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bodies on which it falls; they beeome colder than the atmos 
sphere ; the aqueous vapour in the air is in consequence con. 
dénsé¢d and depusited upon them. 


The following table-exhibits the mean temperature of every 
month, at Plymouth, Sidmouth, and at Tottenham in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. The fourth and fifth columns shew the 
temperature at Somerset House, and on the Frith of Tay, in 
Scotland 4 


























; Kinfaun’s 

Piymouth.|Sidmouth.| Tottenham.| London.| Castle. 

January 31.8 Sl 26.7 28.8 25.39 
February 38.3 38 29.6 35.6 34.50 
March 40.4: 40.5 37.8 $7.5 36.80 
April 5.1: 51.5 50.7 503 46.10 
May 58 52.5 50.4 | 51.8 | 4477 
June 57.5 59.0 54.0 56.5 50.50 
July 63.3 61.5 62.8 64 57.10 
August 61.8 61.0 58 616 54.86 
Septew be: 592: . 57.5 54 57.5 52.66 
October 49.8. 47.0 40.8 49.5 44.51 
November 43:3..: 41.0 $6.5 427 $8 16 
December 43.7 425 39 6 42.6 35.38 
Mean 49.3 48 2 47.2 | 48.2 43.39 





From this tuble it appears that Plymouth was warmer during 
the year 1514 than either Sidmouth or London. It is gene- 
rally believed that the summers in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don are warmer then in any other part of Great Britain. Ii 
it be true, that the nightingale is never seen in Devonshire, 
there can be no doubt that the London summers are warmer 
than those in Devonshire. One. year is not sufficient to form 
any criterion. That the mean temperature of all the three 
places is lower than that of London, has been reckoned from 
the heat of springs. The temperature of London in the fourth 
column is from the register kept at the apartments of the 
the Royal Society; but as in that register the lowest point to 
which the thermometer falls during the night is not marked, 
there can be no doubt that the numbers given as the mean in 
their tables are too high, 

The quantity of rain that fell in 1814 at Plymouth, Sidmouth, 
London, and Tottenham, according to the tables already al- 
juded to, was as follows: 


Plymouth 12. 7 inches, | London 20 723 inches. 
Sidmouth 25.73 Tottenham 24.44 


The 
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The great quantity of rain which falls annually at Plymouth, 
compared with those parts of the island which lie further east, 
has been long known. 

It is remarkable that during each of the years 1813, 1814, 
1815, there bas been a severe frost in London towards the end 
ef November. Ia 1815, the thermometer sunk down to 20° 
in the night; but it was above the freezing poiat during the 
day; so that the frost was not so much attended to, and it will 
not be observed in rhe register published by the Royal Society, 
The same observation applies to the frost of 18145 but in 1815, 
on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of November, the frest was in- 
tense during both day and night, and the thermometer stood 
as low as 18°. 

It is well known, that, in islands, neither the cold of winter, 
nor the heat of summer, is so violent as on continents in the 
same latitude, or even situated nearer the equator. The sur- 
rounding sea moderates both the winter cold, and the summer 
heat,and makes the temperature approach more nearly toa 
mean. Jf the islands be of small size, it is no uncommon 
thing for the winter to pass, even in high latitudes, without any 
frost: this is often the case in the Orkney and Shetiand islands 
to the north of Scotland. Snow seldom. falls upon them, and 
scarcely ever lies for any considerable time ; but to balance the 
mildness of the winter, the suinmer is much colder than it is 
upon the continent in the same, or even in much higher Jati- 
tudes. For example, at Stockholwn, nearly in the sixth degree 
of north latitude, nightingales are seen, which shews us that 
the summer for some months is warmer than at York; but the 
winter is so severe, that neither the chesnut-tree nor the furze 
can resist it, though these plants thrive very well in ihe norinern 
parts of Great Britain. After these remarks, it will got be mat- 
terof surprise, that in [celand there was no frost in the southera 
partof the island after the beginning of January, 1314, 


a a — ne 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 
Westminster, February 15. 
LIBEL. 
WEBSTER UV. BALDWIN. 
HIS was an action brought by Mr. Wedderburn Webster 


ail ’ i ; - ’ 
and Lady Caroline Frances, iis wife, to recover damaves 
for 
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for a series of libels, imputing to Lady Webster a criminal jp. 
terconrse with the Duke of Wellington, which libels appeared 
in The St. James’s Chronicle, a newspaper of which the defen. 
dant'is preprietor. 

Mr. Campbell opened the pleedings, and stated that the plain 
tiff, Lady Frances Webster, had always preserved an unsublied 
reputation, and that the defeadant had published in a newspa- 
per called The St. James's Chronicle, several libels upon her, 
imputing to ler that she bad been guilty of adultery with the 
Most Noble Arthur, Duke of Weilivgion. 

Mr, Serjeant Best stated the case. He described Mr. Wed. 
derburn Webster as 2 gentleman of large fortune, and allied jo 
some cf the first families in the country. His lady was the 
daughier of the Earl of Movatnorris, about 24 years of age, of 
great personal beau y—Bur that beauty was losi sight of by those 
who weie acquainied with ber virtues. Lo the commencement 
of the year 1815, during the short period of peace wiih Frange, 
Mr.and Lady Webster proceeded to Brussels, iv the neighbour. 
bood of which city they resided. The Earl of Mountnoris, 
the father of ihe lady, and many other families of distincaiga, 
also lived there. At this time, in consequence of the landing of 
Buonaparte in France,an army was assembled near Brussels 
and happily for the repose of the world, that army was eom 
manded by the Duke of Wellington. It was natural that a no- 
bleman of his rank should visit families of corresponding quality 
—amongst which were those of the Earl of Mountnorris, aod 
Mr. Wedderburn Webster, particularly as both the individuals 
he liad mentioned were previously acquainted with the illus 
trious duke; butitwould appear in evidence, that he was 
never in his life alone wih Lady Websters. The period at which 
those partiesmettogether at Brussels, was about the time that 
the battle of Waterloo was fought, At tbat time Mr. Wedder 
burn Webster was obliged to leave the continent in order to 
attend to some family affairs in this country. Oa that occasion 
Lady Webster lived in a place, the most proper of all others 
for a person in her situation-—she lived with her father, in the 
city of Brussels. Mr.W. Webster returned, after the batile 
of Waterloo, just in time to accompany the Earl of Mount- 
norris to Paris, whither he was going to provide suitable edu- 
cation for his unmarried daughter. [t was most important to 
observe, with reference to damages, that at this time Lady F. 
Webster was seven months advanced in her pregnancy; and 
siienever had au opportunity of speaking to the Duke of Wel- 
Jington, prior to her being in that situation. Thatthe defend- 
ant was acquainted with her situation could not be doubied— 
for be noticed the fact in one of his papers. Being aware ot 
this fact, she should have been the last person to be held up 10 
puldic ignominy, as guilty of a criminal and adulterous inter 
Courses 
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hn course. Before he called the attention of the jury to the first 
ed paragraph, it would be necessary to bring to their recollection 
am the situation of Brussels, immediately after the battle of Water- 
wo. There the wounded of the British army were carried, and 
a4 all were delighted to hear of the attention that was paid te 
ed them. It was stated in the papers of that time, that the Duke 
a= | of Wellington, after the battle, repaired to Brussels, in order 
“ie to visit his wounded troops. Sorry he was, that there should 
he be, in this country, any inind so given to stander, as to impute 
acriminal motive to an illustrious individual, who acted from 
t the most humane impelse. But so it was. The following pa 
Me ragraph appeared in the defendant's paper: 
= I “ {t was said, at Brussels, that when the Duke of Wellington 
% | jetorned after the battle of Waterloo (which, en passant, ought 
se | wo be culled the battle of Mont St. Jean), he came to visit the 
- wounded—perhaps the wounded heart was meant. A woid te 
ey the wise.” 
‘ This was a loose and vague paragraph, It did not point to i 
sig my patticdlar person ; but the following doggerel lines, which 
My appeared in a subsequent number of the paper, fully explained 
m who was meant :— 
= “ {nthe letter W there’s a charm half divine, 
ntl War, Wellington, Wedderburn, Webster, and wine.” 
” Soon after, another parayraph appeared, which still farther 
) developed the slanderous intention. It stated—that 
: “ The cessation of warfare has, in Paris, enabled scandal to 
- resume her usual influence on the public mind ; areport is very 
ll prevalent, in the first Parisian circles, that a distinguished com- 
r4 mander has surrendered himself captive to the beautiful wife of 
. an officer of rank, ina matner that renders a very serious inves- 
“ ligation necessary ; butit is hoped that this wall turn out no- 
oe thing but atale of malevolence.” , 
~e In a day or two after, however, the defendant treated this 
— tale of malevolence as an absolute fact. He published another 


ef libel. The learned serjeant here read the paragraph, which 
, -  stated— 

“ That the amour did not take place at Paris, but at Brussels, 
aday or two after the battle of Waterloo. The husband had 


: laid his damages at 50,0001. which the fortunate lover offered to 
7 pay—but the business was too potorious to be compromised— 
d orthe injured party had too much sensibility to wear gtided 
\. horns.” 

\. Ina succeeding publication, the defendant had copied into 
is 8 paper, from an evening journal, a sort of contradicuion of 
if these slanders—but, to mark ris own feelings on the subject, 
0 he placed a paragraph beneath it, stating, that the lady impli- 
te Caled in the amour with a distinguished officer, was of Irish ex- 


0 traction, 
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traction, evidently pointing at Lady F. Webster, who was the 
daughter of an Lrish nobleman. 

Mr Heavy Nott proved that the names of Messrs. Baldwin 
and Moody were entered at the Stamp-oflice, as proprietors of 
The St. Jawes’s Chronicle.. He also produced the papers con. 
taining the Jibels. 

The Duke of Richmond, who was examined from the bench, 
stated, that he was at Brussels at the same time with Mr, and 
Lady Webster. Duiing the abseuce of Mr. Webster from 
Brussels, she lived with ker father, mother, and uninarried 
siser. Ele was intimately acquainted with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who came to take the command of the British army 
whiie he was at Brussels. He could not state the exact day 
wien Lady Webster became acquainted with the Duke of Wel- 
Jington. ‘ He asked the duke to dinner, and he (the witness), 
invited Lady Webster to the same party. Lady Webster was 
much in the habit of visiting the Duchess of Richmond. The 
duchess and himself were always happy to intrust their daugh- 
tersto her. Her general deporiment and characier were ex. 
cellent. He first saw the paragraphs in Tie St. James’s Chro- 
nicle in Paris. After the paragraphs appeared, he saw Lady 
Webster at the house of the Duchess of Wellingion, in Paris, 
If he had any suspicion that these paragraphs were ‘rue, he 
would not have suffered any intercourse between Lady Webster 
and his family. 

Mr. Serjeant Best was about to call the Rev. George Gritlin 

Siokes to speak to similar facts, as those deposed to by the 
Duke of Richwond—but the court held it to be unnecessary, 
siuce the character of Lady Webster must be considered a 
ublimpeached, unless the defendant chose to advance some 
charge ageinst il. 
Mi. Serjeant Lens addressed the jury on behalf of the de- 
fenv ant, who, he observed, felt sincere contrition for bis error, 
In apportioning ihe damages, he called on thein to leave out of 
their consideration every thing that his learned friend had in- 
troduced relative to the Duke of Wellington, who was no 
party in this cause. 

The chief justice summed up the evidence. 

‘Tbe jury retwed, and, after a short consideration, returacd 
a verdict for the pluinuti.—Damages—-Coool. 





REFLECTION, 
YENSURE is always willingly indulged, because it implies 
some supenority ; we are pleased to think, or at least 
would make others believe, that we have detected faults and 
foliies which escape vulgar observation, and from which we 
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Singular Sagacity of a Cat. 


HE following instance of sometbing approaching nearly 
to reasoning and experiment, way give occasion to the 
philosopher to consider—and to the unreflecting to think : 


A young cat, which sometimes has the indalgence of taking 
her place in the domestic circle upon the carpet before the fire 
io the patlour, coming in one day a few weeks ago, when one 
of the party was spinning upon a line wheel, which she had 
never seen before, she seemed extremely alarmed by its appear- 
ance and motion, and couched down in an attitude o/ fear, 
and of investigation, and yet at such a distance as would admit 
of a speedy retreat, if it should prove to be alive, and an ene- 
my. She crept slowly all round the wheel, with her eyes stea- 
dily fixed upon it, and with a very singular expression of coun- 
tenance, which cleasly indicated her consideration; *tll at 
leagth, not being able to satisly herself, she retreated towards 
the door, impatiently waiting to make her escape; which she 
did, the moment it was in her power, with great precipitation. 

The next morning when she came into the room, the wheel 
thea standing still, she advanced courageously towards it, and 
after an apparently careful examination walking all round, ven- 
tured npou the further experiment of endeavouring to ascertain 
with ber paw, touching it ia various places, whether there was 
really any thing to be apprehended from it; still not finding 
any motion, our philosopher of the Newtonian school, satisfied 
with this complete investigation that she had nothing to fear, 
seated herself quietly by the fire; and the next time she saw it 
in motion, sprung gaily forward, and enjoyed her triumph by 
playing with the object of her former terror. 





Practice of Medicine among the Patagonians. 
[From Magellan’s Voyage.] 


38 they have reduced to, @ very narrow ¢ompass : it em- 
4 braces nothing beyond vomiting and blood-letting. 
These must answer all cases and purposes. Their way of 
bleeding is to give a gaod chop with some edge tool or other 
in the part affected, be it leg, arm, or face. Their mode of 
procuring @ vomit is ta thrust an arrow a foot and half down 
the throat, which speedily produces the desired effect. 


Vou. 56. 2D Answer, 
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Answer, by W. H. of Bristol, to F. Tucker’s Charade, inserted September 25, 


F in your first, kind Sir, I’m clear, 
Your sort of bullock isa STEER ; 
1 grant, as fast as time can fly, 
So fast do we to AGE draw nigh: 
When I’ve the parts aright combin’d, 
The STEERAGE of a ship Ffind. 


{ir The same auswer has. been. received from J. Bond, of Heathstock ; 
Philomath, of Weston Zoylad; Betsy Froude, and ried Froud, of Avetog 
Gifford; N. Andrew, of Penzance; I. Patten, West Chinnock; A. F. of 
Plymouth; E. Dicker, of Plymbuth Dock? ‘1. J. of Yeovil; J. Davy, of 
Broadwinsor; P. Ninnis, of Kalworsby 5 Thomas Whimsey, Awliscombe; 
T. Cast'e, Landroke; R. Cuming, «£ Modbury, Serjeant. Postlethwaite, of 
the royai marines; J. Cooper, Poole ; and R. Gidley, of Deag Prior. 





Answer, by J. Davy, of Broad-winsor, to Serjeant Postlethwaite’s Anagram, 
inserted October 9. 


[TO answer right I shall not fail, 
So LAIR, LIAR, RIAL, RAIL. 


+¢+ Similar answers have been received from W. Tincombe, Axminster; 
T. Whimsey, Awliscombe ;°J. “Fucker, Cornworthy school; J. Bond, of 
Heathstock.; RK, Cuming, Modbury;; J. Petvin, Street;, Betsy Froude, of 
Aveton Gifford; and C. P, N. of St. Agnes, 








ANAGRAM, by }. Goldsworthy, of Crowan. 





N insect, when transpus’d, I ween, 
A birdof prey will then be seen. 


REBUS, 4y 3. .Crofis. 


IS coopers* shops, upon the ground, 
My first is chiefly:to be found; 

A vseful thing my, second is, 

*Twas us’d by me in making this; 

My third doth oft the table grace, 
And gives to want a ‘miling face: 

If you conjoin these parts with care, 
A town in Wiltshire will appear. 














CHARADE, by Eugenio, of Taunton, 


LIZA, so prim and so gay, 
‘Lhe use of my first can express 5 
Should you ask her, she doubtless would say, 
She never without it can dress. 
My second is always of use, 
To persons of every degree ; 
But, alas! .’tis by many abus’d, 
And scarcer it never can be. 
Let all who by Hymen are join’d 
To a wise and affectionate fair, 
To allow them my whole be inclin’d, 
And as much as’tis prudent to spare, 


POETRY. 
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LINES ON A SOLDIER'S GRAVE AT WATERLOO. 


ce ANGER though here no cypress ivave, 
«) No marble rise to point this grave; 
Yet, never came round monarch’s bier, 

Such train as laid its tenant here. 


Ne’er at the stately burial’s close 

Such shout from earth to heaven arose ; 
Ne’er droop’d around the gilded tomb 

Such ponip of lance, and helm, and plume. 


For o’er him hung the sulphur-sky, 

The broad and burning canopy ; 

The forms that bow’d the grave beside 
Were France and England’s bleeding pride. 


The cannon burst, the clanging steel, 
On thousand bosoms rung his peal ; 

And the last shout the heavens that tore, 
Was France’s blood—-extinguish’d roar! 


THE MARINER'S BRIDE: A BALLAD. 


N a spray-sprinkled cliff a lone maiden reclin’d, 
Her ringlets of gold playing loose on the wind, 
A bridal attire flow’d around her spare form, 
And wild was her look as she sung to the storm. 


* He wasmine! At the altar our love-knot was ticd ! 
But alone on her couch Jay, the mariner’s bride ; 

His last serenade scarce had died on the gale— 

Acry from the deep told my William's death-tale. 


Ye spirits that ride on the wind and the wavel 

Ye spectres that shriek o’er the mariner’s grave ! 
Hear—hear my last prayer: let me lie by his side, 
In death still his own—still the mariner’s bride|”’ 


The wild notes are hush’d, and lo!—chang’d is the scene, 
The ocean is calm, and the sky is serene ; 

W hat—what are the zephyrs now wafting to land? 

Tis he! tis her William—lies stretch’d on the strand! 


Her bridegroom’s dead form quick the maiden descried, 
a\nd frantic she rush’d down the precipice side ; 

A tlash of wild joy her pale countenance fir’d, 

She clasp’d the cold corse, she laugh’d—and expir’d. 


he lover’s last hymn sung the maids of the sea, 
O’er submarine meaduws they bore them away, 
Where the nymphs in their bowers of coral reside, 
Embalm’d with her love lies the mariner’s bride. 
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SPRING. 


Wit spring unlocks the flowers 
TO paint the laughing soil ; 
When summer’s balmy breezes 
Refresh the mower’s toil; 
When winter holds in frosty chains 
‘The faliow and the fiood, 
In God the earth rejoices still, 
And owns her Maker good, 


The birds that wake the morning, 
And those that love the slrade; , 
The winds that sweep the ocean, 
Or lull the drowsy. glade ; 
The sun that from his amber bower, 
Rejoices on his way; 
The mocn and stars, their ruler’s state 
In silent pomp display. 


Shall man, the heir of nature, 
Expectans of the sky—- 

Shall man alone, unthankful, 
The voice of praise deny? 

Ne: let the sun forsake his course, 
The seasons cease to be— 

Thee, Maker, sha!] we yet adore, 
And, Saviour, honour Thee. 


The flowers of spring may wither, 
The fruits of summer fade; 
The winter fall untimely, 
The birds forsake the shade ; 
The rivers fall, theocean’s tide, 
Unlearn his old decree— 
But, Lord, in nature's dying hour, 
Our love shall cling to Thee. 





THE BLIGHTED PRIMROSE, 





ILD daugbter of the opening spring, 
Thy cathy dawn awakes my simple lay; 
Sweet o’er the mossy ban« thy fragrance fling, 
And ope thy dewy petal tu the day, 


¢ But now I view thee in thy high career, 
Soft beautv, health, and vigour, all thine own; 
To morrow cumes, a blighting frost severe, 











Thy beauty, health, and vigour, all are flown. 


Drooping, thy lovely head now bends to earth, 
Thy fair form wither'd, and thy fragrance fled ; 

Sweet lovely flower! thy modest, humble worth, 
Alas! now sinks amid the silent dead. 


So droops, so perishes, the lovely maid, 

Nipp’d by the blight of soft affection cross’d; 
Now blooming, now by slighted jove betray’d, 
A hapless victim to affliction’s frost ! 


Wh 
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